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Sweden, -viz.. Boras and Hnseby (in duplicate). Presented by 
the Eoyal Swedish Topographical Corps, through Major-General 
J. A. Hazelins, Chief of the Topographical Corps. 

The following Papers were read : — ■ 

1. fecial Mission up the Yang-tsze-Kiang. By E. Swinhoe, f.e.g.s., 
H.M. Consul, Taiwan. 

[EXTBACTS.] 

I WAS employed last spring on a special mission of inquiry into 
the trade of the Kiver Yang-tsze. On the close of the mission I 
forwarded a series of Eeports to the Gorernment, through H.M. 
Minister at Peking. A printed copy of these Eeports has been 
commtmicated by the Foreign Office to this Society; and at the 
request of our President, Sir Eoderick Murchison, I have attempted 
to reduce and modify them into the following Paper, -which, I 
trust, will be acceptable to this Society. 

I embarked on board H.M.S. Saldmis on the 8th March, and 
she left Shanghae the same morning. We visited on our way Chin- 
kiang, Nanking, and Woo-hoo, and arrived at Kiu-kiang on the 
14th March. At Kiu-kiang we waited the arrival of the next 
steamer from Shanghae, which was to tow up the little steamer 
Faust. Messrs. Michie and Francis, the delegates of the Chamber 
of Commerce, were before us at Kiu-kiang, and passed on by the 
passenger-packet. 

The two surveying ofiScers, Messrs. L. S. Dawson and F. J. 
Palmer, ordered to accompany us, arrived at Hankow, and the 
Admiral determined to take our party up himself in H.M.S. 
ScHamis as far as she could go, when he would transfer us to H.M.. 
gunboat Opossum, which he had specially detached and sent on in 
advance for this exploration service. 

On the 23rd the Salamis started with our party, having the small 
steamer Faust in tow. There is an Admiralty chart of the river as 
far as Yo-chow-foo, at the mouth of the Tung-ting Lake, so we had 
no difficulty on the road to that city, which we reached at 2 p.m. 
on the 26th. A crowd assembled on the bank below the town, and 
the surveying oiBcers, landing in the midst of it with their instru- 
ments to take sights, got rudely jostled and pelted by the mob. 
The people of Honan Province have long professed a hostile spirit 
towards foreigners. At the Admiral's desire, I called on the officer 
commanding the guardboat, who was entertaining some friends, 
and brought him to see the Admiral. He made profuse apologies, 
and offered to send to the prefect of the city for a guard to protect 
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US if we wished to go on shore again. The Admiral was very 
anxious to get away, and all that could be done farther was to 
address a hurried note to the prefect, quoting the treatj' and com- 
plaining of the outrage. "We left the city, and anchored at dark off 
King-ho-kow, the mouth of the Upper Yarig-tsze. We travelled on 
nearly to She-show-hien, where the water shallowed, and the pilot 
told the Admiral it was unsafe for the Salamis to attempt to advance 
any further. The gunboat was anchored not far above us round 
the bend, and the Admiral sent our party in the Faust to join her. 
This was on the 1st of April. On the 3rd the Opossum reached the 
large mart of Shasze, where we stayed till the afternoon of the 5th, 
prosecuting our inquiries on its trade, &c. On the 9th we anchored 
off Ichang. Above this the river contracts, and runs through a 
series of gorges with rocky bottom, forming in places rapids and 
whirlpools. The Chinese pilot engaged at Hankow refused to take 
the gunboat any higher, and, of course, her commander. Lieutenant 
J. E. Stokes, naturally objected to attempt unknown waters against 
the pilot's warnings. We knew before that the river was navigable 
as far as Ichang, though the Opossum was the first vessel that had 
attempted it. But it was the rapids that we wanted the surs'oyors 
to examine and give an opinion on. We accordingly sent to engage 
a native boat to take us as far as Kwei-foo, the first prefectural city 
in Szchuen, situated just beyond the series of gorges and worst 
rapids. Passenger-boats were, at the time, somewhat scarce, and 
there was such small difference between their charge for taking us to 
Kwei-foo and that for advancing all the distance to Chung-king that 
we thought it as well to engage one to Chung-king, in case we might 
find it necessary to push on so far. The captain of the boat required 
some days' preparation ; so, not to lose time. Commander Stokes, 
the delegates, and I made a cruise in the Faust through the first, or 
" Ichang gorge " (Hing Kwan Hea), and moored at the foot of a 
village called Nanto, on the left bank, within a few miles of the 
Woo-e-tan, or first rapid. The surveyors remained behind to com- 
plete their survey of Ichang. A local pilot that we had engaged 
was afraid to venture the Faust over the rapid, so we returned to 
Ichang the next day. On our way back we passed several large 
Szchuen boats, with their large crews of rowers pulling down- 
stream. The Faust steamed past them with ease. 

The Szchuen boat was ready by the 15th April, and we at once 
embarked in her for the up-river voyage. Our party consisted of 
Lieutenant and Commander Stokes, with two of his crew, Messrs. 
Dawson and Palmer, Messrs. Michie and Francis, and myself. Our 
boat was a Szchuen passenger or Kwa-tsze boat, with a crew of 
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forty-fiTe all told, and had in company a Kwa-tsze, or sampan, to 
carry the trackers from one tow-path to another, and to serve at 
night as a sleeping-place for a good many of them. We started in 
the afternoon of the 15th. It is needless here to describe the slow 
and painful mode of tracking, the difficulties the boats encounter at 
each rapid, or, in fact, any of the details of this kind of travelling. 
We found our experience an almost exact repetition of what Captain 
Blakiston underwent, and has so well described in his work on the 
Yang-tsze. We passed the cities of Kwei-chow and Patung-hien 
(the latter a city without a wall) in Hoopeh, and Woo-shan-hien, in 
Szchuen, and at length reached Kwei-foo, the barrier city, at which 
all boats are examined on their way up and down the river. Before 
arriving at this town the surveyors gave an unfavourable opinion 
on the rapids; but T thought their experience should extend to 
Kwei-foo before it should be accepted as decisive. They were very 
industrious in making a careful sketch-survey so far, and took every 
opportunity of getting observations and fixing points, and Mr. Palmer 
made some truthful sketches of many of the most interesting spots 
on this enchanting portion of the river. Mr. Dawson, who was the 
senior officer of the two, represented that, as their opinion was 
against the navigability of the river for steamers until a thorough 
and separate survey of each rapid should be made, which would be 
a work of time, it was useless continuing their sketch-survey any 
farther, when they might be doing more serviceable work at Ichang 
and downwards towards Hankow. I agreed with him, and he re- 
solved to return with Mr. Palmer. Lieutenant and Commander 
Stokes had also accomplished all he wished to do, viz., to form an 
opinion of the rapids, and he also made up his mind to return with 
his two men. With the delegates and myself it was different. We 
had heard the adverse opinion expressed on the navigation above 
Ichang by the naval officers, and their doubts as to whether steamers 
could ever make use of the water-way between Ichang and Chung- 
king ; but Chung-king was reported to be the great mart of Eastern 
Szchuen, and it was very desirable that we should, by personal 
observation, confirm this. At Ichang, just as we were starting in 
the junk for the upper waters, I had received a despatch from 
Peking, ordering, for special reasons, the return of the expedition ; 
and the only consideration with me was, whether I should be 
acting against the Minister's wishes by progressing further. H.M. 
Minister objected to the gunboat advancing, for fear the Chinese 
should misinterpret our intentions and imagine that we were going 
to assist the French missionaries in their quarrels about their 
Christian converts. The gunboat was safely anchored below Ichang, 
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and the party proceeding comprised only three foreigners with 
Chinese attendants. We had received two visits from M. Vincot, the 
Eoman Catholic missionary resident at Kwei-foo, and be assured tis 
that the disturbances had in no way extended to Chung-king, or to 
any part of our river-route. We sent the passes that Li-hung-chang, 
the Viceroy at Hankow, on the application of her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul at Hankow, had supplied Messrs. Michie and Francis, to 
the prefect, and, after taking a copy of them, he gave our boat a 
clearance, and made no objection to our proceeding. The Szchuen 
people were friendly and well-disposed, and we had every hope 
before us of a successful cruise. I, therefore, determined to carry 
on my investigations as far as Chung-king, and thence to return 
with all speed to Hankow. A month would be required to get to 
Chung-king and back to the gunboat, and I begged Lieutenant and 
Commander Stokes to return as soon as possible to Hankow, and 
leave us to find our way back by native means. This, however, 
Lieutenant and Commander Stokes declined to do, as he considered 
he would be acting against his instructions if he did not carry us 
safely back to Hankow. It was then agreed that we should make 
our journey to Chung-king and back to Ichang with as much speed 
as possible, and that the Opossum would remain at Ichang in readi- 
ness to cany us down to Hankow. A junk was hired at Kwei-foo 
to take the naval party back to the gunboat, and they left us on 
the 26th of April, and the same day we started in the original boat 
on our further voyage. 

On the 28th of April we reached and passed Yun-yang-hien, and 
on the 30th arrived at Wan-hien. Here we moored close to three 
boats of the Prefect of Kia-ting-foo, who was on his way to Peking. 
This mandarin's brother, a merchant, called on us and no little sur- 
prised us by telling us that he had a cargo of white (insect) wax, 
which he was taking down on speculation to Shasze. He added, 
that as he travelled in the suite of a mandarin no questions were 
put, and his goods escaped duty. Thus, I presume, the mandarins 
pay expenses of travelling on service. 

On the 1st of May we made a start, but before proceeding far the 
boat struck against a rock and made a hole, which required the 
greater part of the day to patch np. On the 4th we got to Chung- 
chow, and on the 6th passed Fung-too-hien. On the 8th we passed 
Foochow, on the 9th Chang-show-hien, and on the 12th we were at 
Chung-king-foo. We had already sent on the delegates' Chinese 
assistant (a Hankow man, and one that had visited and knew well 
the chief trading cities of Szchuen) in a small boat from Foochow 
to prepare quarters for our reception, and this man met us with 
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chairs at the landing-place, and we were soon installed in a big 
empty hong in the city. We expected to have a large excited crowd 
thronging our doors, but we were agreeably disappointed. People 
did come in some numbers, but there was no rudeness. It was 
necessary, however, to obtain some mandarin recognition, and I sent 
next morning my vmter to the Hien (the Taoutae and Prefect were 
iDoth away at the capital Ching-too-foo, together with the French 
Bishop of Chung-king, about the Koman Catholic troubles in Yew- 
yang-chow), with Li Hung-chang's pass, to explain the object of our 
-visit, and to ask for a guard for our door. The Hien sent back a 
polite message to say that he had heard through the Prefect's office 
from the Prefect of Kwei-foo, announcing our passing that city with 
the intention of visiting Chung-king to make commercial inquiries. 
He took a copy of the pass, and at once sent a guard of five braves. 
With the help of these men our house was kept clear of aU except 
those that were able and willing to give the information we sought ; 
and with one or two of them following we were ablei to visit what 
part of the city we wished to see without molestation. The people 
w^ere curious but not ill-behaved. They spoke of us as the " Yang- 
jin " (foreign man), and we very seldom heard the term " Yang- 
kwei-tze " (foreign devil). We received a visit from M. Favard, the 
Eoman Catholic Procureur, the only Frenchman then in the city, 
and in returning the visit Mens. Faurie, the Bishop of Kwei-chow 
Province, was found at their mission with two missionaries, one from 
Yunnan, and the other from Kwei-chow Province. The Bishop was 
on his way to Eome to be present at the (Ecumenical Council, but 
intended, via Shanghae, to go first to Peking. Many of the respect- 
able native merchants, when they heard the object of our mission, 
called on us, and we busied ourselves nearly the whole time of our 
stay with collecting information on all matters connected with trade. 
The Chamber of Commerce had supplied Messrs. Michie and Francis 
with a bale of musters of foreign goods, and these we daily exhibited 
and heard opinions on. We also got specimens of all the various 
native goods that we thought would interest the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Thus we occupied ourselves most thoroughly until the 
19 th of May, when, having arranged with the boat we came in to 
take Hs back, we again embarked and moved down three miles to a 
large temple, called Ta-fu-sze (or Monastery of the Great Buddha), 
and prepared to devote the whole of the next day to the study of the 
country, while our men were settling accounts in the city prior to 
returning. All boats upward-bound stop at this temple, and the 
sailors worship and give thanksgiving for safe voyage before a gilt 
giant idol seated on its shrine conspicuous in a building with open 
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front below the temple-wall, above bigh-water mark. The hills 
in this neighboTirhood were dotted with hamlets and farms, and 
thoroughly cultivated. The great crop of the winter — opium— had 
been gathered, and rice, tobacco, cotton, maize, millet, ground-nuts, 
and runner beans, were now springing up in luxuriance. The people 
met us everywhere with smiles, and talked of us as simply. " Yang- 
jin " or " Yang-tsze." No opprobrious epithets were heard from 
them, nor did they shout derisively at us. 

On the 21st we left for our downward voyage, and passing rapidly 
over the ground which had been so tedious and laborious to ascend, 
in spite of the north wind, which blew pretty constantly against us, 
we reached Kwei-foo at 10 a.m. on the 25th of May. 

Mr. L. S. Dawson, the Senior Surveyor, gave me, at Hankow, the 
following extract from his letter to his Commanding Officer, stating 
his views on the difficulties of navigation above Ichang: — 

" The part of the river between Ichang and Kwei-foo was particularly 
examined, more especially in the vicinity of the rapids, and I regret to have 
to give it as my opinion that steam navigation cannot be carried on above 
Ichang. The force of current, want of anchoring-ground, intricacy of naviga- 
tion, and changeable condition of the river's bed, are, I consider, sufficient 
reasons to preclude the possibility of anything beyond a native junk being 
able to ascend these rapids. The descent would be, if anything, more difficult, 
as should a vessel fail to answer her helm at the exact moment, nothing could 
prevent her being dashed upon the rocks. 

" To make a proper survey of these rapids would be, I consider, at any time 
a matter of much danger, if not of sheer impossibility, as I found, on making 
the attempt in a boat with ten rowers, that she was altogether at the mercy of 
the current, and the chance of swamping or striking a rock more than probable r 
this was in April, and from what information could be gleaned from the natives- 
the most favourable time. From the appearance of what would become the 
river's bed in summer (now some 30 feet dry) the rapids must increase in 
danger and violence, inasmuch that even junks have to tranship their cargoes. 
On the return journey by junk, a line of soundings was obtained mid-channel,. 
the depth of water in the gorges and above Ichang generally was found to be 
above 20 fathoms, rocky bottom. In one gorge 44 fathoms was obtained. 
The various dangers are most abrupt, the lead giving no warning. No oppor- 
tunity was lost of testing the speed of the current, although in the immediate 
vicinity of the rapids this had to be estimated, owing to the junk being tracked 
up close to the shore where the current's force was not so much felt. The 
river between Ichang and Yoh-chow is of a similar nature as below Hankow, 
and quite as navigable for vessels of 7 feet draught from the beginning of 
April to the end of September. Local report as to the fall of the river in these 
parts was so unsatisfactory, that although on the whole it tends to the con- 
clusion that the river was in April at its lowest, still, unless I spoke from actual 
observation or better authority on the matter, I should feel much inclined to 
doubt this statement. This part of the river is subject to more changes than 
the river below Hankow, but nothing beyond what a pilot's experience could 
keep pace with. The general rule in navigating the river is to hug the steep 
bank, but the formation of the banks and difference of depth on either side of 
the ship, as shown by the lead, are also of great assistance. Plans of the river 
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in the vicinity of Ichang and Shasze have been made, on scales of 2 and 3 J inches 
respectively." 

Lieutenant and Commander Stokes, of H.M.'s gunboat Opossum, 
was also so kind as to favour me with his views, as expressed in his 
Keport to the Admiral. I extract the following : — 

" The great rise of water in the Upper Yang-tsze is, I suppose, caused by 
the melting of the snow on the mountains between China and Tibet. "When 
the water is high it must be enormous in the gorges and confined portions of 
the river. I should certainly say that on the precipitous sides of the gorges 
the water must rise 60 to 80 feet, and I noticed the houses in the narrow parts 
were built very high up. We passed several rapids between Ichang and Kwei- 
chow-foo, and I consider in three of them the velocity of the current must have 
been 8 to 10 knots, very narrow, and appeared to be infested with rocks, with 
large boulders and rocks on both sides. I noticed most fearful eddies and 
whirlpools in the river also, before you came to and after you passed a rapid, 
which would, in case a vessel did not answer her helm at the very exact time, 
place her in a very critical position, and she would most likely be dashed to 
pieces against the numerous boulders and rocks that infest the river. 

" It would not matter so much if the shore was of a mud nature, but being 
a place infested with large boulders on each side and very narrow channels, it 
would be a fearful risk for any steamer, and I would not like to cross these 
dangers in any ship that I commanded. It would not be so bad for a steamer 
proceeding up against the rapids, but the great difficulty would be in the 
downward course, on account of the velocity of the current. I inquired of 
several of the jvmk captains who trade up to Chung-king, if a vessel of my 
draught could cross : they all had the same opinion, that there was not sufBcient 
water for her. I have been informed by some Chinese merchants at Ichang 
that several of the large junks are lost in crossing the rapids by striking on 
rocks. It is my opinion, from Ichang to Kwei-chow, the rapids are bad both 
■during high and low water, and I should imagine they are worse during summer. 
I should think it would take nearly a year to survey them, and it would be a 
very perilous duty to perform. I did not observe any anchorage for a ship in 
the river ; the junks, when they wish to stop, either make fast to rocks, or 
-drive piles into the shore, and make fast their ropes to them. The river is 
exceedingly tortuous in some places, and the width about 80 to 100 yards." 

The Paper will be printed in extenso in the ' Journal.' 

The Peesident, in returning the thanks of the meeting to the author of the 
paper, reminded the Society that Mr. Consul Swinhoe had formerly explored 
part of the island of Formosa, and read a paper on the subject, which is 
published in Vol. 34 of the ' Journal.' He had shown the capability of the 
Kiver Yang-tsze for navigation as far as Ichang, and clearly shown the nature 
of the obstructions near that place, and had also pointed out the places where 
commerce might be carried on. The paper was an excellent addition to the 
information contained in the well-known work by Captain Blakiston. 

Admiral Collinson wished to remind the President that Admiral Bethune 
was the first to lead vessels of the British navy into the Yang-tsze-kiang. 
Further explorations were afterwards undertaken by Admiral Sir H. Kellet, 
under whom he (Admiral Collinson) was second in command. 

Admiral Bethunk stated that it was his fortune to be employed to 
examine the entrance of the Yang-tsze some thirty years ago, with a view to 
ulterior operations, but his labours hardly came imder the title of geographical 
research on the great river. 

Mr. T. T. CooPBB said he bad travelled both on the lower and the upper 
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waters of the Yang-tsze, and considered the statements in the paper as to its 
non-navigability near Ichang fairly correct, but he behaved the difficulties of 
passing the gorge of Ichang were not so great but that they might be sur- 
mounted by experienced persons in proper boats. The Faust, which was 
employed to ascend the rapids, was about as unsuitable for the work as any 
boat of its size could be. He remembered seeing it trying to stem the 
current of a creek which was running about five knots an hour, and she 
utterly failed in the attempt. The removal of the obstacles which caused 
the rapids would require the exercise of considerable engineering skill, but 
still it was far from impracticable. In many places sunken rocks would have 
to be blasted, and in others jutting points would have to be cut down ; but 
in these days, when trains traversed India and the Alps, the Yang-tsze-kiang 
might easily be rendered navigable. The most extraordinary feature with 
regard to the head- waters of the river was, that after passing Chung-king 
it opened out and became a fine moderately gentle stream of considerable 
depth, from that point up to one of its tributaries, the Min at Su-chow, it 
was quite navigable. He passed down from Kia-ting to Chung-king in the 
dry season and found six to eight feet of water the whole distance, and he 
Blept during the time of descending the worst rapids. Just at the turn of the 
Yang-tsze above Su-chow it becomes utterly unnavigable, the water rushes 
down with a velocity almost incredible, and the gorge is incumbered with huge 
masses of boulders. Crossing the Kin-char-kiang about 200 miles to the 
north, he found it a deep, muddy stream, cut up at intervals by falls and 
rapids. He hoped that some day steamers might ply between the present 
open port of Hankow and Chung-king. Entrance would thus be gained into- 
the very heart of the province of Sze Chuen. 

Mr. George Campbell asked if opium was freely cultivated in the upper 
parts of the river, without let or hindrance on the part of the Chinese govern- 
ment authorities, and how far the cultivation was likely to supersede the 
Indian supply. 

Mr. Cooper said he had gleaned from the writings of Captain Blakiston that 
opium was grown, but he was not prepared for the enormous tracts which he 
had seen devoted to the cultivation in the provinces of Sze Chuen and Yun- 
nan. The result of his enquiries led him to infer that it had not interfered 
in the least with the demand for the Indian drug. The people on the Eastern 
sea-board complained that the Western grown opium was so weak, that 
to enable them to feel the same stimulating effects as those produced by 
the Indian drug they must smoke at least two-thirds more. He was therefore 
of opinion that the Sze Chuen and Yun-nan opium would only influence the 
Indian supply to the extent of adulteration. The heavy taxation laid on it 
would also assist in preventing the competition if the price of the Indian 
drug was kept down. It was not probable that there would ever be a sale for 
the Indian supply in Western China, as the people there could have their 
wants supphed more cheaply, and considered the foreign opium too strong. 

Mr. Gr. Campbell asked what was the nature of the taxation, and what sort of 
climate prevailed in the opium-growing parts. 

Mr. Cooper said the province of Sze Chuen had a magnificent climate. 
There was no frost in winter in the central part, while the rains fell only- 
in gentle showers just sufiicient to keep a clothing of green throughout the 
yean In Yun-nan, however, the climate was ditiierent, and subject to the 
same kind of rains as prevailed in Assam. It was considerably warmer than 
Sze Chuen, and the rains, which were exceedingly heavy, commenced about the 
beginning of June and lasted till the middle of September. 

Mr. W. Lockhaet regarded Mr. Swinhoe's report to the Chamber of Com- 
merce as the most valuable document on the commerce of the river that had 
ever been made public. He, like every other traveller in China, had noticed 
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the coal-mines, and if the Chinese Government would permit some European 
merchants to work those mines with steam machinery a good supply could 
be obtained for our Indian steamers. The Japanese Government bad already 
granted such a privilege to Europeans, who were working the mines with 
signal success. He hoped Mr. Cooper would renew his attempt to reach the 
head- waters of the Yang-tsze-kiang, and he believed the proper way to effect 
this was from India. 

Admiral Sir W. Hall, who commanded the Nemesis during the Chinese 
war, claimed for Admiral CoUinson and Admiral Kellet credit for surveying 
the lower part of the Yang-tsze-kiang up to Nankin. The result of their taking 
the Britisli fleet up the river was an immediate desire on the part of the enemy 
for peace, to obtain which they not only agreed that, instead of the one port. 
Canton, five of their ports should be thrown open to our commerce, but that 
they would bear the entire expense of the war. It was a matter for deep 
regret that no advantage had yet been taken of the immense quantities of coal 
in China, which might be made available for our Indian steamers. 



2. Boutefrom Tientsin to Kiachia. By W. A. Whyte, f.e.g.s. 

The journey I am going to give a brief description of, commenced 
at Tientsin, in the north of China, and ended at Kiachta, on the 
Eussian-Siberian frontier. Our party consisted of two, Mr. Walcott, 
an American gentleman, and myself. I believe we are the first 
who have travelled over that portion of the globe during the winter 
months, also that the direction we took was more northerly, con- 
sequently shorter, than that generally taken by the few Russian 
officials and others who have passed through the Desert of Gobi. 

We started from Tientsin at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 
16th October, 1869. Our mode of travelling was in carts drawn by 
mules. 

It is possible to go by water to within about 20 miles of Pekin, 
but it takes three or four days ; whereas the land-transit is generally 
accomplished in forty-eight hours. We took with us two Chinese 
servants, who acted as interpreters, and were very useful to us on 
the way. 

Pekin is now too well known for me to enter into any details 
about it. The impression, however, it left on my mind was, that it 
was, without exception, the most miserable, dirty, poverty-stricken 
town in China ; and, when I say this, it means in the world, 

I do not, of course, refer to a portion of Pekin which is called the 
Imperial City, as it is not open to the inspection of foreigners, and, 
from all one can judge from the exterior, it presents as grand an 
appearance as the Chinese city does a wretched one. 

We left Pekin early on the 20th October, and continued for some 
time to skirt along the magnificent outer walls of the town, our 
direction being north-west. The road, as far as Yuen-ming-yuen, is 



